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Mm Me Amore rough, careless, noisy boy I/came upon a landrail, which he | then put the stone back as it was before. 
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m't think I ever met with, than George 


aging the door, stumbling against a|he took it out and laid it ona 
ir, or almost overturning a table. 
had to go up stairs, you would be sure 
pfind him sprawling on “all fours,” or 


dl fives,” 


irs, he would be almost sure to rattle | 


Jdon't think I ever saw him at table | there for perhaps half an hour, 
he floor, upset a cup of tea or a glass of rush at the window as before. 


ithhis mouth full of bread—and you 
wy easily guess the consequence! 

Inschool, too, he was just the same. 
His teacher never ceased reproving him 
for'some misdemeanor or other. 


q 
hme 


opped a slate or a book, or did some- 
ing or other that would tend to disturb 
the quietude of the school. 

And then on the play-ground—why, he 











hit some poor boy or other, and send 
im away crying. 


read on ever so many toes and skirts, or 


W happen to others—and all on account 


bringing a tray of cups and saucers, and a jreb. 
pt of hot coffee into the breakfast room, | 



























caught and brought to his mas- 
ter, Mr. Bakewell; the bird, to 
all appearance, being quite dead, 
Mr. Bakewell put it into his 
pocket, and carried it all the 
morning. On reaching home, 


If there was possibly a rude and 
terous way of doing any thing, that 
the way in which George would do| 
He couldn’t enter the room without | 


If|side-table in the room in which 
|they sat down to dinner. Dur- 
|ing dinner, the bird was observ- 
2 |ed to raise its head and suddenly 
sometimes, when his nose|dash at the window. Upon go- 
Jd come in rather damaging contact | ing to it, it again put on the ap- 
hthe steps. Ifhe had to come down| Pearance of death, closing its 
jeyes and remaining perfectly 
passive. It was again laid upon 
n over the last two or three steps. | the side-table. After remaining 





what he let his knife or fork fall on jit again raised its head and made 


|The lady of the house was so 
|interested in these extraordinary 
| proceedings on the part of the 
bird that she interceded for its 
| life, and it was accordingly taken 


, was seized with a fit of coughing, 


SEES plat, and was observed with much inte-| 


he spilt the ink over his books, 
times turned over a seat or a desk, 


ed, made off, and was seen no more. 





) THE COBBLER’S TEMPTATION. | 
| 


aterror to all the other boys. Ifhe| _Jareb Gropp sat in his little shop upon) 


his low bench, and he pegged and tapped) 
away merrily upon his well-worn knees.) 
He was a jolly fellow, this Jareb. Poor, 
*tis true, but just poor enough to be free 
;of care. He owned the roofed box in 
which he worked, and so he owned the! 
little thatched cot that joined it. 
1 = |cot were two rooms, and the shop was) 
against some body or some thing. T one. In the cot he lived, with his wife; 
dn’t begin to tell you all the accidents and seven children, and in the shop he| 
happened to him, or that he caused | worked cheerfully all the day long. He| 
| was not afraid of robbers, for he had no-| 
thing worth carrying off; and he feared} 
my good boy in other respects ; but|"°Anerry fellow was. Jareb Gropp. “He 
is unfortunate failing spoiled all his | sang as he pegged, and his joyous notes 
wd qualities. No advice had effect on|lacked only musical sound to make them 
It seemed as if nothing could cure | attractive. He was built after the same 
| pattern as were his cotand shop. He was 
short and dumpy, with a round, shiny, 
good-natured face, and with a bald pate, 
though he was only five-and-forty. 

‘ Troll-de-rol-lol-de-lol-lardy !’ sang Ja- 


. Ifhe wielded a bat it was certain 


Did he walk up the street, he must 


his careless, rude manner. He was 


It was, to all, a hopeless case.— 
Tam happy to say, he was cured, and | 
ina very painful way. 
One morning, just as his sister was | 
* Fol-de-rol-de-riddle-de- rol - de - rinc- 
tum!’ sounded a voice from the inner 
door. 
Jareb looked up and saw his wife. 
| Just a match for Jareb, for all the 
o he must drive at the handle, and pull/world. Short, fat, clean, good-natured, 
the door with a bound and a caper ;\and happy as a happy queen. She was 
i tees, em cate? . tbr ta dressed neatly for all her poverty, and the 
‘ ; y Ae) flush of health glowed upon her plump 
ked tray, cups and coffee, out of his | cheeks. 
ter's hands, and down over his legs| ‘Duck,’ said Jareb, ‘ the likes o’ this 
the scalding hot beverage! Not to| never happened afore.’ 
of the “smash up,” he was laid up * What is it, my own sugar-plum ?’ ask- 


ed Hepsebath. 
three months—fine summer Hepsebath was her name, though she 


#, too,—with as nice a pair Of) hadn’t heard it pronounced in full for 
d legs as one could wish ! years. 
But it reformed him completely. He| ‘ D’ye see this shoe, delight? 
‘ 7 ’ 
~ a ant grates bance RPE) Tie the ly ‘work in the castle 
pms day's walk, _— Who says another place to put a peg have I got by 
isnot a good drink, and a good 


me. 
for the rough disease? Sr. J. 


le requested George to open the door | 


other. Well, it would never do for him | 


open it in a gentle, quiet manner ; oh | 





and call up our coach, eh ?” 





HABIT OF THE LANDRAIL. 
One of the most singular traits in the 
waster of the landrail is this, that upon 
“S*ppearance of danger it appears to be 
ded bird. This habit of feigning to be 
wounded frequently results from 
affection, and is usually shown 
attention from the helpless 
and fix it on themselves. The fol- 
‘Mecdote is told of them :—The 
«John Bakewell, Castle Doning- 
icestershire, went out with Mr. 
& member of the Society of 


mint ?” 
‘I do, treasure.’ 


my new velvet ?” 

*Put on all on ’em, my dear. We'll 
make an appearance. Hi-fol-de-rol-lol- 
de-rol-ladi!—there (tap) that’s the last 
peg, and old Smith’s shoes are done.— 
Smith—Smith—didn’t you ever feel thank- 
ful your name warn’t Smith, Heppy, eh? 
There was a Smith putin jail only last 
week for robbin’ somebody. But ye 
never heard tell of a Gropp’s bein’ put in 


|into the garden and laid upon the grass- be off. 


|same precious metal. 


jan old feudal baron now, sir! Lady Gropp 


|tend her.’ 


;Man. 


Not 


We'll shut the gates, lower the 
draw-bridge, put the warden on guard, 


* You mean we'll go and walk, pepper- 


* Shall I put on my silk, or satin? or 





Rig up the little Groppses.’ 
>rved Hardly had Heppy departed, when a/told that he felt deeply. 
rest. After a while it was noticed to man made his appearance at the shop door. thinkin’ that my little ones aren’t acomin’ | passed him, and he saw that same white- 


open one eye, and, not seeing his observ-|He was an old man, very well dressed, in up as some folks’ little ones are. 
ers, raised its head cautiously, and, be-! black throughout, carrying a gold-headed|are good, and honest, and happy; but if| 
lieving that the time for escape had arriv-|cane, and wearing a watch chain of the| they could have a chance to get a leetle | when he reached the tavern he found the 
more larnin’ than their poor old father’s | 
‘Are youa cobbler?’ he asked, as he}got, I shouldn’t mind. 
entered. 


It 


To-day it’s a crust, to-morrow a bone. 
Fol-de rol-lol-lol-de-lido. | 

And I’m the happiest man alive— 
Fol-de-rol-lol-lol-de-lido.’ 


upon your scanty store?’ 
the old man, regarding the cob- 
bler rather enviously. | 

*‘ Just as contented as the day | 
is long, sir. 


a? 


shoe in the village. 
like money if I could have it; | 
night of discontent for all the) 
money in the world.’ | 


would you do with it? 
For the first time Jareb look- | 
ed sober. 


his eyes rested vacantly upon the | 
floor. 


and his voice was almost tremul- | 
ous. 


They | 


I can’t help 
hinkin’ as how’t there might be a bright 


‘1 was two minutes ago, sir; but I’m/mind or two amongst ’em, that might 


mending ?>—mending of boots and shoes ? it 


asked the visitor, moving back a pace, aS! should I? 
In the|though he feared the strange fellow before! father would give all he’s worth if his | Yes, I’ve been very sick.’ 
\children could only be different from what | 


him was crazy. 
‘ Yes, sir,’ answered Jareb, ‘I’m the'¢ 


ed out for more’n a month. I just tossed} 
off the last bit of work I had in the shop.| 
I'd hurried it amazingly, and was just) 


with her and the little ones.’ 

‘ Aha—I see,’ said the old gentleman, | 
smiling. ‘Now you just run and tell! 
your lady to wait for you half an hour, 
and I'll satisfy her for it. 1 am in a hur- 
ry. The stage leaves in an hour, and my 
boot has given out. Come, you won't 
refuse to assist me under such circum- 
stances ?” 

‘ Hi-dum-de-fol-lol ! Well, I s’pose I 
must stick to my business.’ 

Thus speaking, Jareb left the shop, and 
when he returned he put on his apron 
again, and settled into his low seat. The 
old man took off bis cloak and sat down, 
and the cobbler pulled off the fractured 
boot. It wasripped badly. Jareb made 
him a stout waxed-end, singing merrily 
the while, and when ’twas ready he took 
up the boot. 

* You seem to be a happy fellow,’ re- 
marked the visitor, after he had watched 
Jareb’s good-natured face awhile. 

‘Why shouldn’t I be? I owe no man} 
anything—have my health—and love to 
do my work. Tol-de-rol-lol-de-rol-dar- 
do.’ 





| 


* You've laid by something, I suppose, 
for a rainy day?’ pursued the stranger.— 
* Ay, th d m th ds of dol- 
lars, sir!’ cried Jareb, giving his awl a! 
furious punch. 
‘What? So much as that” 
‘Hi! I'd like to show ’em to ye, sir, 
only they might have dirty faces. Seven 
of’em, sir! Seven of the best natured 
children ye ever saw, sir, and stout.and 
ragged, too.’ 
*Ah! I meant to ask you if you had 
not managed to lay by a little money, my 
good man. You seem steady and indus- 
trious.’ 
* Money ?’ repeated Jareb, with a comi- 
cal leer. ‘Does a man lay by money 
when he’s buildin’ himself houses and 
gardens? No,sir. Nor does a man lay 
by money when he makes half a crown a 





agoin’ to take a run down by the river|y 


|m 
took out a golden guinea. 


said Jareb. 


children, to pay them for the loss of their | 
w 


thankfulness was deep, yet its expression 
was simple and polite. 


But never mind—they’re in| 


I don’t complain, Com-| 


hrough, and then pulling it out— why 


How many and many a rich 


hey are? Sickly and weakly, may be, 


But, ye see, my wife hasn't walk-|or, perhaps bad and wicked. Hi !— 


There’s no such word as complain, 

For by it we nothing can gain, 

Save trouble an~ all mental pain, 

With a fol-de-rol-loi-de-dido ! 
o,no, sir. I’ve got enough, and that’s 
ore'n everybody’s got.’ 
The boot was finished, and the old man 


‘I’ve no change for such a piece, sir,’ 


Take it all. 





‘I don’t want any change. 


A shilling is to pay you for mending my 
boot; and the rest is for your wife and | 


alk. Come, don’t disappoint me.’ | 
Jareb took the coin, and though his| 





The old man put on his boot and went | 
away. The wife came in, and Jareb| 
showed his treasure. They were as rich | 
as monarchs now. They danced and sang, | 
and then each called the other a fool. | 
However, after this they went and took | 


oldest child was only twelve, and the 
youngest was two. Tommy and Johnny 
were twins. They were a jolly-looking 
family. 

When Jareb returned and entered his 
shop, the first thing he saw was a green 
silk purse. He picked it up, and found 
it full of gold. Quick as thought he put 
on his hat again and ran from the shop.— 
He reached the hotel, but the stage had 
gone, and the old gentleman had gone in 
it. So the cobbler returned to his cot, 
and there sat down with the purse in his 
hand. 

* What shall we do with it?’ he said, 
uneasily. 

The wife pondered a long while, and 
finally she replied,— 

‘Let us take it down cellar and hide it. 
Then we shan’t be robbed of it, nor we 
shan’t lose it; and when he comes we 
shall have it for him.’ 

‘ But supposin’ he should never come, 
Heppy ? 

*Then we'll leave it with our children, 
and they may use it.’ 

‘ Heppy, my delight, you are right.’ 





day, and rears seven children. Them 











sto shoot, over his farm. They jail, never. Now, my maple sugar, we'll 





little ’uns ‘ll take care ’o me whem J 





So they went down into their narrow 
cellar, and having looked all around, they 


And why shouldn’t | sick. 
I won't starve while there’s | long while the doctor despaired of his life. 
a crust in the house, or a ripped | And Jareb was very poor, too. 
I should | night the children went supperless to bed. 


‘ And if you had money, what | thought of it! 
| but ’tisn’t ours, ‘tisn’t ours, Heppy 


When he spoke, all his | should die, if we took that ! 
lightness of manner was gone, | Heppy ! 


‘Well, I'll tell ye,’ he|to walk out. 


\said, while a twitching of the neither lip | as he hobbled along upon a crutch and a 
‘I can’t help | staff, he saw the stage-coach coming. It 


their walk—they and theirchildren. The |*°4 when she returned she brought a pine- 


On the following day the cobbler watch- 


jed for the stage, and when it came he 
‘Then you live contented | Vent up to the tavern to see if the old 
said | 8¢ntleman had come back. 


This he did 


every day for two months, and no old man 
came 


At the end of that time Jareb was taken 
He was very, very sick: and fora 


Many a 


‘Jareb,’ whispered Heppy, with a 


but I wouldn’t pass one day and frightened look, ‘there’s gold in the cellar I’ 


‘Don’t! don’t! Oh! never speak of 
t again!’ gasped Jareb, in agony. ‘I’ve 
Ay—there’s gold there ; 


‘I didn’t mean we'd take it, Jareb, I 


His awl was stopped didn’t mean we'd take it!’ cried the wife. 
in the puncture it had made, and | ‘ I only thought you mustn’t die!’ 


*I shan’t die, But I 


’Tisn’t ours, 


soul’s delight. 


After many days Jareb Gropp was able 
One pleasant autumn day, 


haired old man upon the box with the 
driver. 


The poor cobbler hurried on, and 


old man standing in the hall. 


* Ah, is this my merry cobbler?’ cried 


| the stranger. 


‘Iam the cobbler who mended your 


make adoctor, ora lawyer, or may be aj boot last spring, sir,’ replied Jareb. 
is going to ride out, sir, and I’m to at-| minister. 
/God’s hands. 
*Eh—are you not the man who does plain?’ repeated Jareb, thrusting his awl 


‘Yes, I know,’ added the old man; 
‘and the stage driver tells me you have 
been very sick.’ 

‘I have been sick, sir. Ah, I was made 
nervous first; and then I caught a cold. 


‘ The driver tells me your family suffer- 
much during your illness.’ 

* Some, some, sir. But that isn’t the 
thing now. Didn’t you lose something 
the day you came to my shop?’ 

‘ Lose ?’ repeated the old man, starting. 
‘ Did you find anything ?” 

* Yes, sir.’ 

* Was it a purse ? 

* Yes, sir.’ 

* Of green silk > 

* Yes, sir.’ 

‘ With fifty gold guineas in it?’ 

‘I don’t know what was init. I found 
it; and if you will go down with me you 
shall have it.’ 

The stranger regarded the cobbler for 
some moments in silence, and finally said 
he would go. So Jareb led the way to 
his little cot. 

* Here, my love,’ said the cobbler, ad- 
dressing his wife, ‘let us have a candle. 
The gentleman has come for his purse.’ 

‘ We havn't got a candle, Jareb; but I 
have something that will answer.’ 

And thus speaking, Heppy went out, 


ed 


|knot, which she lighted by the fire. Ja- 
|reb took this and turned towards the cel- 
lar, and the stranger followed him. 

‘I can get it, sir.’ 

‘Go on—I’ll follow you.’ 

The cobbler said no more, but hobbled 
down the narrow steps, and when he came 
to that part of the wall where the purse 
had been concealed, he asked his compan- 
ion to hold the torch. The latter did so, 
and then Jareb removed the stone and 
drew forth a paper parcel, all damp and 
mildewed. They returned to the upper 
room, where Jareb unfolded the stout pa- 
pers, and produced the purse uninjured. 

* Here, sir; here is your purse, just as. 
I found it.’ 

The old man emptied out the broad 
gold pieces and counted them—just fifty 
of them. He returned them to the purse, 
and then looked into Jareb’s face. 

‘ Have you suffered for want of money 
during your sickness ?’ he asked. 

* Much, much,’ was the answer. 

‘ And you had this gold by you all the 
while ?’ 

‘It wasn’t ours, sir. O, I may have 
suffered, but not as I should have suffered 
had I taken that. It wasn’t mine, it was 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 

















yours. Take it, sir; and when you re- 
member poor old Jareb Gropp and his 
seven children, and his own wife, you'll 
say they weren’t very larned, but you'll 
say they were honest.’ 

‘ Gropp ?— Gropp ?—Gnrorr ?” repeated 
the old man, fixing his gaze, not upon Ja- 
reb, but upon his wife. ‘You are not 
from England, are you ?’ turning to Jareb. 

* Yes, sir,” answered the cobbler. 

‘ From what part ?” 

‘From Daventry, among the hills of 
Northampton.’ 

‘ And what was your name before you 
were married ?’ the old man asked of the 
good wife. 

* My maiden name was Hepsebath Mun- 
son, sir.’ 

{ Were you from Daventry ?’ 

*No, sir. I was from Kibwarth, in 
Leicester. I went to Daventry to live 


changing the life and giving direction to 
the future. 

How much is often depending upon an 
inconsiderate act! Benjamin West de- 
clares that the kiss he received when he 
sketched the likeness of his little sister 
and showed it to his mother, determined 
his fature success—* That kiss made me 
a painter.” Thus the influence of kind- 
ness or neglect will be felt, and will de- 
cide the destiny for time, and, perhaps, 
for eternity— Morning Star. 


son with them ; and then she played with 
the girls in the house, and let the boys 
take care of the boys out of doors. 





MOTHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


A MOTHER’S GRIEF. 

A poor, faded piece of humanity, an- 
swering to the name of Jane Sacklet, was 
placed at the bar of the Police Court, this 
forenoon, and heard a complaint read, 
charging her with being a common night- 
walker. The woman must have been very 
handsome in her younger days, for her 
eyes were dark almond-shaped, and her 
hair was thick and wavy, and though long 
neglected, its lustre was not entirely lost. 
Dark lines were settled under eyes which 
were once so beautiful, and her cheeks, 





SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 


A TURKISH RAFT. 
A missionary in Turkey gives the fol- 
lowing description of a Turkish ferry 
boat. 





when I was sixteen.’ 

* You never had a brother ? 

‘Yes, sir. I had one—George—he 
went off to India, and there he died !— 
Poor George! He was a good boy—he 
was very good tome. He was a smart 
young man when he went away.’ 

* How do you know he is dead” 

* Because we never heard from him, 
sir.’ 

* Hepsebath !’ cried the old man, start- 
ing to his feet. ‘Look at me! Look at 
me, Isay! See if you can’t tell who I 
am. I remember now of hearing that you 
had married a man named Gropp; but I 
couldn’t find where you had moved. I 
was negligent—very. But say do ye 
know me?’ 

‘It ain’t George Munson !’ gasped Hep- 

Y, starting from her chair, and trembling 
ike an aspen. 

‘Look at that purse. Didn’t ye see 
that name?’ And as the old man spoke 
he showed her a name, worked in golden 
thread, but which she had not detected. 
But she read it now—Grorce Munson. 

Then she looked into the time-worn 


‘ i ’s plea, and 
face, and gradually the features of one she Court-room during the woman's plea, an 


had loved in years long agone were re- 
vealed to her. It was her brother—her 
own brother George. 

Presently Jareb Gropp saw his wife in 
the old man’s arms, and with one bound 
he reached the middle of the floor. 

* There !’ he cried. ‘Now see! Sup- 
pose’n I’d taken that gold? If I had, 
we'd never have known George Munson. 
I tell ye, there’s always a sunbeam sure to 
fall upon a good action. _ It'll come some 
time ye may depend. George, how d’e 
do? Ain’t I glad now that we didn’t 
touch your gold. How could I ever have 
looked my delight’s brother in the face 
after it? How d’e do?—how d’e do? | 

The latter half of this speech had been 
made with the old man’s hand in his 
grasp ; for even then the thought had not | 
worked its way through Jareb’s honest | 
mind that any pecuniary good was to| 
grow out of this. 

But it was indeed Heppy’s own broth- 
er; and one of the chief objects he had 
in view when he first set out on his trav- | 
els was to find his sister if possible. He| 
had forgotten her husband’s name, hav- |: 
ing heard it but once in India, and then | 
only casually in conversation with a man 
who had just come out. | 
man was rich; and now that he had|. 
found the only living relative he had on|'® 
earth, he resolved to settle down with 
her. 

A large house, on a beautiful eminence, 
the wealthy owner of which had died, was 
for sale, and Uncle George bought it ; 
and thither he took his sister’s family.— 
And in after times there was some great 
doings in that large house. The little 
Groppses had a competent teacher, and 
they became prodigies of learning. Jareb 
was utterly astonished at the wondrous 
intellect they displayed. 

But the balance was kept up. As the 
little ones became more and more advanc- 
ed, and threw off childish things, Jareb 
and Uncle George put them on, and be- 
came children themselves. 

One day the two old men were caught | 
in the act of jumping leap-frog over each | 
other’s shoulders; and had not Heppy 
come out and stopped them, there is no 
knowing how many necks might have 
been broken. It was fortunate for them 
that the good dame retained all her strong 
sense, for there were many seasons when, 
in the height of their childish joy, they 
might have done much mirchief, had she 
not been near to watch over and protect 
them; and once, (I have it from good 
authority,) when she caught them wres- 
tling at ‘ side-hug,’ she took them by the 
ears and led them into the house. 

But they had to indulge in rough sports 
sometimes ; for as Uncle George had sud- 
denly thawed put from the ice of misan- 
thropy and loneliness ; and as Jareb had 





of 


an 
do 





dark depths of 


So Heppy had to watch them until some| its 


of the children became old enough to rea-| With subduing and controlling 


|sought comfort in steeping my senses in 


| the stern clerk of the Court took off his| 
glasses and wiped them with nervous 
haste. Judge Russell rubbed his eyes as 


} r 
But the old | Powers 2 


ation is confidently predicted.— Boston 
Herald 


exquisite beauty of these lines from Mr. 
Butler’s poem, Zwo Millions? 


think them the poetry of the world. Every 
infant comes into the world like a dele- 
gated prophet, the harbinger and herald 


the hearts of the fathers to the children,’ 


The gentle caresses of a fond mother, 
while they are but the spontaneous ex- 
pression of impassioned feelings, not un- 
frequently determine the character and| 
course of the child. Her sympathy, ten- 
derness, approbation, instruction, prayers, 
will not easily be forgotten. The kiss of 
commendation ; the parting kiss and si- 
fall as suddenly been lifted up from the|lent tear, will come fresh to the mind, 

poverty and want, they and that with magic power, at the 
found themselves moved by a spirit of joy | turning point of the son’s destiny. 
and gratitude that wouldn’t be curbed.—| that kiss !”” he exclaims, 





which ten or fifteen years ago glowed with 
health, were pallid and thin. Degraded 
as the prisoner was, she had not lost all 
| sense of feeling, and even while the com- 
plaint was being read, her whole attention 
| was being directed to a bright little boy, 
| of some six years of age, who bore unmis- 
takable evidence of being her son—and 
the little fellow sported in the prisoner’s 
dock in the most unrestrained manner, 
little thinking, poor boy, of the degrada- 
tion of his unfortunate mother. 

* Woman,’ asked the clerk of the Court, 
in his off-hand, business manner, ‘ are 
you guilty or not guilty of being a night- 
walker ?” 


A ride of four hours the next day 
brought us to the bank of the river, tend 
which Peri stands, and which, farther to | 
the west and south, empties into the'| 
Euphrates. As there was no bridge, and | 
no ferry boat, we must cross upon a raft 
of skins, such as have for centuries been 
used in the East, and particularly upon 
the river Tigris. Our raft was thus made : 
eighteen goat skins, being filled with air, 
were tied together in rows of six each, by 
fastening the legs to poles, and these 
three rows were fitted to each other by 
fastening upoa them a platform of small 
poles, upon which we sat, and were fer- 
‘A night-walker? repeated the de- ried across by two men with paddles like 
fendant, in a tone of surprise, and with a|¥ge wooden spoons. 
quick start that attracted the attention of a 
| Judge Russell, who was on the bench.— ‘APRIL FOOLS!’ 
lo, no! for mercy’s sake don’t accuse mej As long ago as when I wore 
| of that. Iam innocent—I assure youl) My little cap and jacket new, 
|am innocent! I drink, and God knows I|! knew a dozen tricks or more 
feel my degradation, but 1 have not walk-| 2‘ All Fool’s Day’ we used to do. 
led the streets, and, poor as Iam I would | The children now are just the same 
die first | As when I lounged along to school, 
The stillness of death pervaded the | ial ewes ay lee = 
even the Judge appeared to have his sym- | / never liked it much, be sure; 
pathies aroused, and his curiosity excited. Phe pre paneer neorg 0 | 
_Five yours ago my husband died,’ the | “ES tached date ae hen te! be? 
woman continued, ‘and I have never : 2 . 
known happiness since. In vain have I! used to think—I think so still— 
Tis wrong to tell a lie in fun, 
And wondered how that Samuel Hill 
Could say his prayers when day was done. | 
From the first dawn of early youth 
Let not your feet to folly turn, 
But loving every day the truth, 
Your bright reward of honor earn. 
The early years of life are spring, 
Its seasons in their course are found, 
And early years their April bring 
In many a joyous, happy sound. 
And oft I think that they who waste 
The sunny hours of life’s young school, 
nd lose the moments as they haste, 
Are most of all the * April fool !’ 








liquor; but, alas, when [ awake, my 
child’s innocent face reminds me of what 
I have lost, and I again seek oblivion. I 
am a common drunkard—God help me 
that I am—but I am not a prostitute.’ 

The excited mother threw her arms 
around her son’s neck, and bathed his in- 
nocent face with her fast flowing tears !— 
The little fellow opened his large black 
eyes to their widest extent, and seemed | 
astonished for a moment, but as his moth- 
er continued to sob as though her heart|A 
would break, the little lad wound his arms 
around her thin neck, and laying his curly | ye seen a world of such as they! 
head upon her bosom, lisped out— And every one but proved the rule— 

‘ Don’t ky, muadder—I’ll be a man one! Who wastes the spring of life shall say, 
of dese days.’ ‘I find I am an “ April fool.” ’ 

The spectacle was affecting, and even 





a 





VISIT TO AN IDOL TEMPLE. 
At the dawn of day, ona lovely morn- 
| ing in the month of December—mild and 
| balmy as July—we drove from Pulamcot- 
tah to the ancient heathen town of Tin- 


We are happy to add that Mrs, Sechlet | nevelly, to visit the pagoda dedicated to 


. ©") the tutelary god of the district, Nelliap- 
now in excellent hands, and her reforni- |per. It was a solemn and painfully inte- | 


|resting expedition. We had, whilst liy- 

ing in a heathen country, been daily sur- 
rounded by those who bore the marks of | 
| heathenism—had seen the body smeared | 
| with sacred ashes, the forehead marked | 
with the impress of Vishnu or Siva, ‘the 
seal of Satan’—but our present aeineel 
brought us into closer contact with all 
that is revolting in Hindoo idolatry. 

The dimensions of this heathen temple 
are said to be 2000 feet by 1000 feet. It 
has five gorprums, or towers, and contains 
2000 pillars. Upwards of 1000 Brahmins | , 
are attached to it, with 150 dancing girls, 
whose course of life no Christian pen can 
depict, and of whom there are not less 
than 500 in the town of Tinnevelly. 

It is impossible to give a full deseri 
tion of the temple, or its effect on the 
mind. As we passed along one gloomy 
passage after another, surrounded by 
hideous and vile sculptured or painted 
figures, we felt, ‘this is heathenism in- 
deed :’ and a horror of great dread came 
upon us. Frequently we were stopped by 
our guides, and told we conld not go for- 
ward in that direction, for it was a part 
too sacred for us to enter. 

In one place was the sacred bull; in 
another the huge figure of a demon, with 
immense tusks, and claws on the feet and 
hands: it was placed on wheels, and is 
drawn about in their processions. Con- 
stantly we saw some disgusting black 
idol, smeared with oil, and offerings laid 
before it. Then there was the lowing of 
a calf, the chattering of parrots, cockatoos, 
and other birds, which had been present- 
ed as sacred gifts to the temple. 

We were not allowed to see any of the 
principal gods, or the jewels, as they were 
kept in a part too sacred for us to enter: 


1 


a voice almost inaudible, he exclaimed, 
* Let the defendant be discharged, Mr. 














t 
THE DEAD BOY. 


What mother’s heart will not feel the 


* She crossed the sill. She pointed to the bed 3 
There lay her boy, his innocent curly head 
Nestled upon the pillow, and his face 

Lit with the solemn and unearthly grace 

That crowns but once the children of our race ; 
God gives it when he takes them; he was dead! 
A broken toy, a bunch of withered flowers, 

In his thin hands were clasped his breast above, 
The last frail ties that to this world of ours 
Had linked the sufferer—save a mother’s love.” 





u 
THE MISSION OF CHILDREN. 


The Rev. Thomas Binney says :—I 


h 
good tidings, whose office it is to ‘ turn 


d to draw ‘the disobedient to the wis- 
m of the just.’ 


ene ee ae b 
“THAT KISS.” 
Much often depends on little things. 


I 


very 
“Oo 
as if spell bound ; 
gentle memories come over the spirit 


power, 




















But the Brahmins brought a long picture 
of a procession to show us. 
to be forty years old ; and we were shock- 
ed to see amid the procession, 





It was said 


seapoys in 
the uniform of the East India Company : 
but such, we rejoice to know, is not now 
the case. May the day arrive when our 
own countrymen shall renounce all sanc- 
tion, directly or indirectly, of the debas- 
ing ond defiling system of Hindoo idola- 
try! 

The Brahmins told us there are in the 
pagoda two hundred idols, and in the 
town of Tinnevelly one fur every day of 
the year. Everything was dirty, shabby, 
and disgusting; but the mingled colors, 
the varied ornaments, and numerous 
lights, must make it imposing when fully 
lighted up—a masterpiece of his who is 
the prince of darkness ; for truly this, as 
every other of his works, will not bear 


own.’ 


troyer.’ 


sisters were asleep, 
bed, opened the door very gen 
went to the store-room door, which 
just opposite ; it was locked, but 
not much difficulty in turning L 
and, creeping stealthily across the 
she soon found a large apple. 
can have as many as I please,’ 
the naughty child, « they are our own, 
there is no harm in taking what is 
But in a moment a text she 
learned a few weeks before, and 
had been forgotten until that ; 
rushed into her mind. 
and looked behind her; for she 
fancied that she heard some one 
ing the words, ‘ Whoso robbeth his fis 
or his mother, and saith it is no tray . 
sion, the same is the companion ofa 
She knew they were the 
of an all-seeing God; and, tremblj 


she crept softly 


* Noy 


Sophy start 





the light of day. 


When we drew near the door, the in- 
us music of tom-toms was struck 
p, and two sacred elephants (one of 
which had been made a few weeks before, ) 
| dressed for the occasion, preceeded us out. 
We followed, and were glad to find our- 
| selves again under the open canopy of | me. 
heaven, the glorious work of our Father 


harmonio 
u 


and our God. 


The elephants and men made many sa- 
laams whilst we were getting into our 
carriage, and with sad and solemn feel- 


ings we drove homeward. 


Will not my young readers pray and 
labor for the fulfilment of the promise, 


‘The idols shall be utterly abolished ? 
Christians! the glorious hope ye know, 
Which soothes the heart in every woe ; 
While heathens, helpless, hopeless lie, 
No ray of glory meets their eye. 

Oh give to their desiring sight 
The hope that Jesus brought to light! 


SOPHY AND THE APPLE. 

It was a fine evening in October ; the 
moon was shining brightly, and the stars 
were beginning to peep out and twinkle 
so pleasantly, as if they were just opening 
their eyes, and wanted to see what was 





front door of a cottage was open, and four 
little girls were eagerly listening for the 
sound of wheels; for their father and 
brother had gone to a village a few miles 
distant, to purchase and bring home a 


supply of apples for the winter ; and their | 
mother had promised them that they | 
should assist in bringing them in, and 
should afterwards choose one each to be 
roasted for their supper. 
rumbling of a cart was heard; the little 
girls tied on their bonnets, snatched up | 
their baskets, and ran to the gate ; 
they were disappointed, for it was only 
the baker’s cart ; and they found that they 
must wait a little longer. 


Presently the 


but 


‘ What a long time father is; it seems 


as though he woild never be here,’ said 
Emily. 


over, the guilty child threw down { 
apple and hurried back to bed. 

‘Oh! thought she, ‘what a 
igitrl 1am! I have been indulging a 
| disobedient temper, and then, instead 
|asking God to forgive me, 1] 
|thief. I wonder if God will ever one 
How glad I am I thought of 
: text before 1 had eaten the apple,’ 

The next morning Sophy told her fy 
er how naughty she had been; and, af 
he had talked kindly and seriously tobe 
she went into her own room, and 
on her knees, begged of Him who 
to hear the prayers of children toy 
her for Jesus Christ’s sake, and to 
her, by the aid of the Holy Spirit, tog 
quer that evil temper which so often mi 
her miserable, and led her to still grea 
sins. 

I hope none of my young reademy 
ever be tempted to steal from theig 
rents ; but lest they should be, I 
advise them to learn the text that 
vented Sophy from stealing the apple 
they will find it in Proverbs, 28th chap 
and 24th verse. 

GARIA CONVINCED. 
‘I don’t believe God did write the 








| going on in the great world beneath. The | ble,’ said little Garia Lee ; and she to 


| her gold-clasped Bible, her birth-day gif 
|on the sofa. It did not reach the 
|It fell, open, on the floor, and the le 
| were rumpled. Lucy was shocked. { 
ran to pick it up, smoothed the leare 
and laid it carefully on the table. 
‘Because you see,’ continued Garis, 
| Stirring the glowing coals with the long 
|poker, and not noticing Lucy’s hort 
| Struck look, ‘ if God wrote it it would 
true, and it is not true.’ 
‘Why, Garia, what would mamma say?’ 
gasped Lucy. 
| ‘Say I was a wicked girl, I SUppow, 
but look here, Lucy, and see for yourself 
| You are a little girl, I know, (Lucy was 
jeight and Garia eleven) but you can 
| that being angry is not as bad as killing 
anybody, is it, now ?’ 


‘ Patience, my dear children,’ said their | 


mother; ‘your father will not be very 


seem to pass so slowly if you were em- 
ployed.’ 


er,’ said Charlotte; ‘I know the time 
goes very quickly when I am dressing my 
doll, or playing with Willy; but what 
| Should we do ?” 


your books, and study your history, for I 
believe I heard you tell ‘Henry that to- 
morrow was your examination day.” 


table, with their books before them 3; and 
lin a very short time they heard the rat- 
tling of wheels over the stones, and easily 
distinguished the voice of their brother 
Henry. Up jumped the children ; in a 
few moments they were all busily engag- | 


the cart was empty, 


apples were roasting in the oven, when claimed, ‘ Come, let us go and coast’ 
Sophy asked her mother if she might 


have already eaten several, and I cannot 
allow you to have any more to-night.’ 


ed very cross, and would not join her 


What 
and girls give way to a bad temper ; how 
unhappy they make themselves, and how 
often it leads them to commit other sins ! 


was so angry with his good, gentle broth- 
er Abel, that he should ever murder him. 
But so it was. 


bed, and all but Sophy fast asleep. She 
had got into bed without offering up 


ut she felt too wicked to confess her sin 
to God, and ask him to forgive her and 
take care of her during the night. When 
her fatker and mother had 
and Sophy had satisfied herself that her 


ong, I dare say ; but the time would not 


‘Iam glad you thought of that, moth- 


‘Have you no lessons to prepare for 
he morning? I would advise you to get 


They were soon all seated round the 


* No, I should not think it was, but 
what of it?’ 

‘ But the Bible says so. Give it batt 
to me and I'll show you the place,’ 

Lucy did so, and Garia turned to the 
verse, ‘ Ye have heard that it was said by 
them of old time, thou shalt not kill; and 
whosoever shall kill shall be in danger 
the judgment; but I say unto you, tht 
whosoever is angry wlth bis brother with 
out a cause, shall be in danger of the 
judgment :’ and read it with a great 
flourish and emphasis. ‘Now what do 
you think of that?’ she asked whens 
had finished. 

‘Perhaps,’ suggested Lucy, afters 
short pause, ‘it does not mean exattly 
that.’ 

*‘ But if it does not mean that, whit 





d in filling their baskets, or in helping | 


their brother to carry them, when filled, | 


p stairs into the etore-room. At length | 


and the children’s 


ave another apple to eat. 
‘No, my love, said her mother: « you| 


Sophy hung down her head, and look- 


rothers and sisters in their happy game. 
a sad thing it is when little boys 


dare say Cain little thought, when he 


In another hour the children were in 


yer; she knew she was doing wrong, 


gone to bed, 





hill as swiftly and as fearlessly as thé: 
In fact, she often took it upon 

give Lucy private lectures on the dutfd 
maintaining her rights, and Lucy; alost 
with Garia, felt very brave, but 
the hill with half a dozen boys, w. 
too glad to keep out of the way. 


snow, and cheerily the untired li 
climbed 


does it mean? I should think if Gol 
wanted to say anything, he would sy! 
right out and out. I tell you I don'tbe 
lieve God wrote that verse, any way.’ 
Lucy could not answer, and she stood 
silently watching the poker crushing 
among the coals, till Garia suddenly a 


Lucy did not feel in the mood for cots 
ing, but she usually did as Garia wisheh 
so they put on their hoods, and cloak, 
and mittens, and went out on the hill. 
A right good coasting day it wa- 
clear, cold and still. No one was thetet 
molest them, not even Tom, who defilf 
loved to chase them down the hill, pit 
tending he was close upon them, should 
certainly run over them, and tumble them 
in the snow, if they did not clear thé Wy: 
Lucy generally did clear the way, 
very gladly, but Garia kept her growth 
was not afraid of Tom, or the omer 
and glided down the steepest part of! 








Merrily flew their sleds over the 






a 
ttle: feet 
the hill again and again, till Tos 
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believe 1 
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*Get o1 
voice. ° 
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is coming 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 














= , 
Y Ou gm appeared at its top with his shrill ‘ Hal- 
ng ‘ Let’s have a rouser on your sled, Garia. 
e,’ said he. 
oY °.. go get your own,’ replied Garia, 
e gather rudely. 
* Noy ‘No, I can’t stay long enough ; just 
Ou ones’ but Garia was half way down the 
a 
ny + Just a second, there’s a duck!’ coax- 
she ingly to Lucy, and Lucy, more obliging, 
1 whi jelded the sled, though she knew Tom’s 
i seconds were of very uncertain length. 
Started! ‘This is a grand sled,’ said he, after 
al two or three trips, ‘ but rather too small a 
gaft for such long legs as mine. Come, 
is fa girls, come in now; here, Lucy, get on 
anigrlm the sled, and I'll give you a ride to pay 
ofa hack-hire.’ ’ 
© wor *No, Lucy, don’t go yet,’ cried Garia. 
bling +Yes, you must come, both of you.— 
lown i Mamma sent for you. It is most «dinner- 


«0, you need not try to make me think | 


A sul that. We have not been here more than | 
stead ten minutes, and I don’t believe mamma 
become sent you. What made youstop and slide| 
or forgings before you told us, then ?’ | 
ht of ‘I only stopped two minutes. Do you} 
Y think I am telling a lie, I should like to! 





wi? | 
‘Well, I am not going in yet. I don't| 
believe mamma sent for us,’ persisted | 
Garia, preparing for another slide.’ | 
*Get on,’ said Tom to Lucy, in a low) 
wice. ‘l’ll carry you up, and then I'll | 
come back for her. I'll see whether she} 
is coming up or not.’ 
Lacy got on, partly because she thought | 
she ought, and partly because, being a 
timid little girl, she gradually followed | 
the strongest party, if the strongest party | 
was not palpably wrong. She went into 
the house and found that her mother had | 
went for her. | 
‘Where is Garia >’ said mamma to Tom. | 
‘Tam going for her,’ replied Tom. } 
‘Do, directly.’ 
This was all the persuasion Tom want- 
ed, and away he bolted, to Garia, half an- 
gry, and half glad at the idea of having a} 
little fun at her expense. | 
| 





‘Peaceably if we can, forcibly if we 
must!" he exclaimed, throwing his strong | 
ams around her ; but she struggled her- 
self free. 

‘Hoity toity! our little girl is getting 
wrthy! but if we can’t get the Garia we 
can get the sled, so come along “ Rein- 
deer ;” and he snatched it from her hand 
and darted away. Garia jumped after 
him, but he was larger and stronger, and 
swifter than she, and he outran her.— 


|did not like to submit to their parents and 


nma say? They were almost at the garden gate, 
when Tom looked over bis shoulder and 

| suppose, cried, ‘grand way of getting a stubborn 
+ yourselt gitlhome. The cow alweys follows the 
‘Lucy wa calf’ He would better have kept still, 
1 can sey Ot he stumbled against a little jagged 
as killing amp of ice, and fell head foremost into a 
mow bank. Before he could scramble 

t was, but w, Garia was upon him. She twitched 
away the sled-strings, and jerked the sled 

-e it bakgg “ound, and then commenced a contest.— 
aa ‘She determined to go back. Tom deter- 
oie mined that she should not. Her little 
as said by Stgers closed so tightly on the cord, that 
: kill; and (Ven Tom’s great ones could not pry them 
dangertifg “pet. Then he began to drag her, sled 
you, thet adall. She struggled every step of the 
ther with "#7, she kicked him and beat him with 
ger of the ilher might and main. A sad sight it 
h a grat™m "8% @very sad sight. She did not look 
what dof ikea little girl, at all. The flashing eyes, 
when she ‘teswollen cheeks, the flushed face and 



















































fying hair, might have belonged to a very 
t kind of being. Through the 
girden gate, and on to the platform of the 
dd pump, labored Tom with his unwilling 
burden; and here she dropped the sled, 
iad clung to the pump nose. Tom pulled 
tway, first at one arm, then at the other, 
around her waist; but he could not 
her grasp. Her frenzied screams 

of anger brought her mother and father in 





a to the scene. 
‘Garia! Tom! 
the matter >” 
“She won't come in!” muttered Tom, 











What is it? What is 






































om mt half so much ashamed of having 
te taused her to be so wicked, as of being 
ne hill. beaten in strength by his little sister. 
, it wee Grieved to the heart, Mrs. Lee turned 














‘ay, and Mr. Lee, without saying a 

took the little hand in his own, and 
daughter into the house. 

were many tears shed that after- 

Moon, Lucy’s tender heart suffered 

‘utely in her sister’s disgrace; and 

hen her paroxysm of passion had 

away, was humble and sorrowful. 

et, in the evening, their papa was 

talking kindly but seriously to his three 

en, he said, ‘“‘ You may do things in 

tilotient which will embitter your whole 

lives, uppose one of my little daugh- 

matty had put out her brother's eye. 

have been, and even worse ; had 

strong enough, she might, in 

anger, have taken away his life. 
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the. been 
her blind 
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you, 
back from 











but God mercifully held you 
doing harm.” 









my child, the spirit of a murderer | eff 


A sudden light flashed across Garia’s 
mind. She looked at Lucy, who was 
looking at her; and the verse which in 
the morning she could not understand, 
gleamed before her in living letters, which | 
graved themselves on her mind so deeply, | 
that they never passed away. 


were inquiring for the situation after the 
advertisement appeared? If I am rightly 
informed, among all the lads of this great 
city, who are wanting the means of earn-, 
ing a living, or getting a knowlege of 
business, there were but two who could 
fearlessly come forward and say, ‘I obey 
my mother.” — Advocate and Guardian. 





THE THIRD COMMANDMENT. 


Take not God’s name in vain ; 
Speak not that holy name ; 
Not with a laughing lip, 
Not in thy playful game ; 
For the great God of all 
Heareth each word we say ; 
He will remember it 
In the great judgment day. 


Hush! for his hosts, unseen, 
Are watching over thee ; 
His angels spread their wings, 

Thy shelter kind to be ; 
Wilt thou, with words profane, 
Rash and undutiful, 
Scatter thine angel-guards, 
Glorious and beautiful ? 


Honor God’s holy name: 

Speak it with thought and care; 
Sing it in holy hymns; 

Breathe it in earnest prayer, 
But not with sudden cry, 

In thy light joy or pain; 
God will hold guilty all 

Who take his name in vain! 





OHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





WHEN I AM A WOMAN. 

You remember, my little friends, that 
not long since, we talked together of the 
dreams of boyhood, and the manhood each 
pictured for himself. I forget not that 
the season of girlhood is also bright with 
dreams of the future. To them, there- 
fore, I now offer my sympathy and 
wishes. 

** When I am a woman!” What then, 
dreaming, aspiring child? Oh! weave 
bright visious of womanhood, little one, 
true dreams of usefulness and honor. 

Many a little girl, I doubt not, reading 
or hearing the story of Florence Nightin- 
gale, the brave Grace Darling, or the true 
hearted Mrs. Patten, feels a longing to do 
something which shall add to the dignity 
of womanhood, and bring honor to her 
lown name. Dear child, dream not to 


A GOOD TRADE A GOOD FORTUNE. | crown your womanhood with the laurel of 
fame. Aspire not to win the praise of 


Perhaps many eyes will read these lines | 4), ld: Bat tre to be i 

that have not yet looked so far ahead a8 | thought and act a true woman, "Admire 
to think ofa trade. Thisis generally de-| the characters of ‘those noble women 
layed till the fourteenth or even sixteenth | Ji ose names you have enshrined within 
year of a boy's life; but the habits which your heart as ideals of goodness, and, ad- 
prepare him to go to a trade willingly miring, learn to imitate them. 

when the time comes are formed much| " Viorence Nightingale, my little friends, 
earlier than this. Indeed, they begin to|i, indeed worthy your reverential love. 
be formed almost as soon as he begins to| spe was once like you, a dreaming, rest- 


go alone. ., |less, aspiring girl, peeping anxiously into 
_ We have seen boys who were not wil-| the future, weaving her dreams of woman- 
ling to go apprentice to a trade. They) hood. She dreamed as you dream. She 
id not like the restraints of being under | went forward with a true heart. Behold ! 


a master. So they chose to stay at home the child became the woman, honored and 
and be a burden to their poor parents, |joyeq hy all. 


and fall into idle and vicious habits, and| 7 ittjg girl, the same bright future of 
grow up with no steady employment or| ,.efylness lies before you. Like her you 
means of getting a livelihood. wey Were| may go forth with sympathy and love for 
they unwilling to be apprentices? Be-| 41)" “Not in some far-distant Sebastopol, 
cause when they were little children they perhaps, but in that Sebastopol which 


may exist around you, which may consti- 
tute your home. Fame may never crown 
your womanhood. Your name may not 
be known beyond the humble sphere in 
which you daily move, but be assured suc- 
cess will attend you, and there will be a 
name for youin heaven. The seat of war, 








teachers. They preferred to be their own |’ 
masters then, and they want to be their 
own masters now. 

We meet cases almost every day of 
young men who have no regular means of 
gaining a livelihood. As long as they| 
have health and the use of their limbs : : : thi r 

; ‘ */my little friend, lies within you. There 
they can pick up odd jobs here and there | the true woman must watch and pray. 
_ “Sweet ai ern | There many a Florence Nightingale has 

ig cy dreak an arm, Or ave | shed a sunlight over dead hopes, wounded 
eer, rare three he. the musa dying eam, and changed ho of 
clothe them. But this is not the worst of seagens Se Sen grane @ women Saves 
their case Every idle hour (and such — ae = ~— - — 

G t sin. 
persons have many idle hours) is an invi- oa > rte i fought. Sanes ne 
tation to the “roaring lion to come and | 4}, victory be won. Then may you go 
devour” them; and hence we find that @/ ¢ 11h and make those around you useful 
very large proportion of all the prisoners} ,4q happy—ambitious, and true to their 
in our jails and penitentiaries are persons | 54. high dreams. 

— hae ole Gpprenticed oF) All honor to the name of Florence 
si Nightingale. May many such, in the 

WwW 
sang bare been assured on very reliable! numbleephere of ome, ald glory to the 
every ten convicts and paupers has such a To be - lady little girl, is that your 
knowledge of any art or trade as toenable| y.oam> A Seca cocauiian a always a lady ; 
him to get a living by it—leaving ninety | but there are many who bear the name of 
of every hundred exposed to all the evils lady that are unworthy the name of 
of fe gy mae d—a good, | "om. As many interpret the name of 
wholesome senpelealite trade. Put Soak ry! oe prea.’ pg ee —- : 

, ° t 
bg mage ay BE gel hag Sak es aly pany hong 
putable mechanic, aud serve your time out} whose education, though lacking in deep 
like a man. and ennobiing thought, can boast all the 

Listen to no — who would persuade accomplishments of fashionable life. These 
a cone be oun te an aT accomplishments alone in the judgment of 

: th ld, ke the lady, th 

Perfect yourself in the knowledge of oe ty They add putida 

the busine Rely on a good charscter| however to the ineligent, thought, 

: t : ‘ - 
involve yourself in debt by hasty specu- ee ees ae Ae Age 
lations or connections, and you should 
not fear a police-officer’s tap on your 
shoulder nor a sheriff's advertisement on 
your door-post. 





acterize the lady. Wealth may, for a sea- 
son, make her fashion’s favorite, may ren- 
der her the admired and flattered belle— 
wealth never makes the woman. 

Be industrious, ambitious to be useful, 
intelligent, and good while you are a lit- 
tle girl, and success will crown your en- 
deavors to be hereafter a true woman, a 
Florence Nightingale, in whatever sphere 
of life you may be placed. Then may the 
name of lady gain worth and dignity when 
bestowed upon you. 

But there is one ornament, dear child, 
which wealth does not bring the gay vota- 
ry at Fashion’s shrine. This ornament is 
‘*a meek and quiet spirit, which is in the 
sight of God of great price.” Seek for it. 
An eye that looketh heavenward will 
surely find it at the feet of Jesus. Ever 
wear it. The charm of womanhood is 
here found in sublime, never-failing faith 
in the care and watchful providence of 
God. Let this faith give animation to 
your countenance, energy to your daily 
acts, gentleness to your voice, and elastic- 
ity to your step. So shall you become 
indeed a Florence Nightingale to those 
around you when you are a woman.— 





WHO ARE THE BEST BOYS. 

A gentleman of this city, a few weeks 
since, advertised for a boy to assist in a 
store, go on errands, &c. But a few hours 
after the morning papers announced that 
such a boy was wanted, we are informed 
that the store was thronged with appli- 
cants for the situation. Boys of every 
grade, from the neatly-dressed, intelligent 
little youth, down to the ill-bred, loafer- 
ish boor, came, either in hope of a situa- 
tion, or to see if an opportunity offered 
for speculation. 

The advertiser, at a loss to decide 
among so many, concluded to dismiss 
them all, and adopt an expedient which 
he thought might reduce the number, and 
aid him in the difficult decision. 

On the morning following, an adver- 
tisement appeared in the papers to this 
ect: ‘* Wanted, to assist in a store, a 
boy who obeys his mother.” Now, my 














little ‘friends, bow many boys, think you, | Christian Inquirer. 





s&s. D. & H. W. SMITH, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
MELODEONS, ORGAN MELODEONS 
—aNp— 

PEDAL BASS MELODEONS. 


&r-The first premium over all competitors, at the Fair 
of the Mass. Charitable Mechanic Association, at the Na- 
tional Fair, Washington, D. C., also at the Ohio State 
Fair, held at Columbus, Ohio, was awarded to the Manu- 
facturers. 

By means of a new method of Voicing known only to 
themselves, they have succeeded in removing the harsh 
4d \irte popularity which was p d for this able and | and buzzing sound which formerly characterized the in- 

interesting work has been more than realized. In all | strument, and rendering the tones full, clear, and organ- 
parts of the Union the press has hailed its advent as the | like. The action is prompt and reliable, enabling the 
precurser of a new era in the treatment of that terrible performer to execute the most rapid music without blurr- 
scourge of our climate, popularly known as Consumption. | ing the tones. The swell is arranged to give great ex- 
Tne following extracts will show in what estimation | pression. 


this work is held by all who have had an opportunity for THE PEDAL BASS MELODEONS 


its perusal : 
From the Boston Congregationalist. | Are designed particularly for Churches, Lodges, Halls, 
Dr. Dillenback speaks from experience and withcan- | &c, It is arranged with two manuals or banks of Keys, 
dor. With these diseases the author has had a long and | the lower set running an octave higher than the other, 
successful experience in this vicinity for some time past, | and may be used separately, and thus get in oge case two 
and the last seventy-five pages of the volume are devoted distinct instruments: or, by use of the coupler, the two 
to “ cases demonstrating curative power of medicated in- | banks of keys may be played at the same time by use of 
halation in Consumption and other diseases of the respi-| the front set only. This connecte¢ with the Pedal Bass, 
ratory organs’’—examples which have come under his | will produce the effect of a large organ, and is epfficiently 
own observation, and which the patients describe with | heavy to fill a house that seats from 1000 to 1500 persons. 


minuteness in their own language The beautiful paper | 
and fine typographical appetruure of the work renders it | THE ORGAN MELODEON 


a model of neatness. | Is ¢esigned for parlor and private use. The construction 
¥rom the Boston Recorder. — is similar to the Church instrument, being arranged with 
Improvements proposed in medical science are, of | two banks of Keys, and when used together, by means of 
course, and ought to be, received with distrust; but | the coupler, is capable of as great volume of power as the 
when a proposal like that now before us is made, not by | Church Instrument, when used without the Pedals 
a quack, but by a competent practitioner, it deserves @| Also, every variety of MELODEONS for Parlor use. 
candid exhamination. There is certainly an antecedent Purchasers may rely upon Instruments from our Manu- 
probability in favor of the idea of bringing the healing factory being made in the most complete and thorough 
application in immediate contact with tue wound in the | manner. Having removed to the epacious building, 511 
lungs, in a gaseous or vaporing form. The author details | WASHINGTON STREET, we have every facility for 
many cases where the results of his treatment have been | manufacturing purposes, and employ none bnt the most 
most happy ; and we should think that many victims of | experienced and skillful workmen. 
the disease would wish to give it a trial. | In short, we promise our customers an Instrument 
From the Boston Zion’s Herald. equal if not superior to any Manufacturer, and guaran 
We have read this bouk with great interest. The first tee ENTIRE AND PEEFECT SATISFACTION 
part, dercribing diseares of the air passages, issimple| Music Teachers, Leaders of Choirs. and others interest 
and perspicuous: the latt-r part, describing many re- | ed in musical matters, are respectfully invited to visit our 
mar kable cures, is interesting. Forourselves, we admire | Rooms at any time, and examine or test the Instruments 
the rules by which all regular physicians are governed, | on exhibition for sale, at their pleasure. 
and are totally opposed to that quackery which makes| Ag a till further guarantee to the public as to the ex- 
great preteosions, using secret remedies, and relying | cellence of the MELODEONS from our manufactory, we 
upon the oe and fears of the people. This book | peg leave to refer, by permission, to the following Piano- 
contains the author's remedies, and, so far as we can | forte Manufacturers in Boston, who have examined our 
judge, is reliable, as it certainly is interesting. Instruments, and will give their opinion when called upon: 
From the Dover, N. H. mee | Star. .. | CHICK NG & SONS A.W.LA 
This is a handsome octavo volume, of 224 pp. It is HALLETT & CUMSTON GEORGE HEWS. 
written in a clear, intelligible style—the author avoiding | T. GILBER ee WOUDWARD & BROWN 
as much as possible all technicalities, so that the general WILLIAM NEWELL & CO. oe 
reader will find little difficulty in understanding it. It | . nd 
treats of the pred ing causes of C ion, symp 
toms and prevention—cases demonstrating the curative | 
powers of Medicated Inhalation in Consumption, and | 
other diseases of the respiratory organs. The last chap- | 
ter contains reports of twenty-five cases, each case vary- 
ing from the other, treated by Dr. Diilenback, the author 
of the book, with most sigually favorable results. We 
make,no p . ige of the medical art, 
but having in our own person, as we believe, derived es- 
sential benefit from the prescriptions of Dr. Dillenback, | tent of at Jeast a year’s rent. 
we advise our friends who may be suffering from any of | “ Orders from any part of the country or world, sent di- 
the diseases upon which his book treats, to give him @ | rect to the manu ‘actory in Boston, with cash or satiefac- 
eal’, especiaily if they have tried other physicians and | tory reference, will be promptly attended to, and as 
nie. bm BL wer i — Te Men'S Canbaities faithfully executed as if the parties were present, or em- 
raad it. ¥ e e n 
street, Boston, where the book may be had. ployed an agent to select, and on as reasonable terms. 


Among other ways of increasing th 
minister's salary, the Knoxville Whig, 
suggests that all the members of his con- 
gregation hand over what they now pay 
for liquor, cigars, and tobacco. 








IMPORTANT MEDICAL BOOK. 
CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA AND 
CATARRH SUCCESSFULLY TREATED 
BY MEDICATED INHALATIONS. 
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T& CO. 
P. EMERSON, 








MELODEONS RENTED. 


Persons who wish to hire Melodeons with a view of 
| purchasing at the end of the year, can have the rent 
| credited as part payment of the purchase money. This 
| matter is worthy of special note, as it enables those who 
desire a fair test of the instrument hefore purchasing to 
obtain it at the expense of the manufacturers, to the ex- 











Thie book is for sale by Crosby, verge sh ew PRICE LIST. 
& Fields, Washington street, and at the office of the . 
author, 8 Cambridge street, Boston, Price $1,00. a aes © 12 OCLAVE.crereeererees $ 4 
Dr Dillenback attends to the examination and treat- Ping te parte tee 
ment of atl diseases of the Chest, Throat, and Lungs, Piano peg : ay a stone eeeeee 100 
daily, at his office, No. 8 Cambridge street, (near Revere ‘Pane sala ex’ sid re > 5 octave...... ae 
House,) Boston, from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M. : Pia 10 stale’ te 4 2 engage 4 
Persons living at a distance, and unable to visit the ene ay spe sets of Reeds.. . 
city, can be treated by giving a minute statement of their bevnced J ‘aa OCTAVE. se. eeee +135 
case in writing, and the appropriste remedies, with in- Onan M fod eps cocesoses +200 
haler and necessary directions for use, can be sent to rgan Melodeon, extra fini 250 


Pedal Bass Melodeon...... eomuestenies: 


Letters, certificates and notices from the Press, from 
all parts of the world, may also be seen at our salesroom. 
Descriptive circulars sent free to any address. 


8S. D. & H. W. SMITH, 
511 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
Near Boylston Market. 18—ly 


them by express. 26 


PERRY DAVIS'S 
VEGETABLE PAIN KILLER. 


I EV. T. ALLEN writing from Tavoy, Burmah, says: 

Within the past four years I have used and dispos- 
ed of above five hundred bottles, but am now out. Please 
send me a fresh supply (through the Mission Rooms) as 
soon as you can, say two hundred bottles. I dare not be 
without it myself, and there are endless calls for it, both 
by Karens and Burmans. 1 always take it with me into 
the jungles, and have frequent occasions to use it both on 
myself and others. (ne mght, while sleeping in an open 
Zayat, | was awoke by a most excruciating pain in my 
foot. Onexumination 1 found I had been bitten bya 
Centipede. Ll imme: iately applied the Pain Killer; and 
found instant relief. 
asleep. 

Kev. H. L. Van Meter, of Bassein, India, writes :— 
! Here let me aseure you that we prize your Pain Kaller 
very highly. For the first two or three years of our resi- 
dence in India, we were ignorant of its valuable proper- 
ties, and did not use it, but now would hardly feel safe 
to be without it tor a single day. Only a few nights 
since Mrs. Van Meter was stung by a scorpion, and in- 
tense pain was instantaneous throughout the arw, and 
soon a numbness of the fingers followed. By the continu- 


GOULD AND LINCOLN, 
59 WASHINGTON STREE™, BOSTON, 
Have just published 
OUR LITTLE ONES IN HEAVEN. 


Edited by the Author of the Aimwell Stories, &c. 18mo 
Cloth, 50 cents. 

This little volume contains a choice collection of pieces 
in verse and prose, On the death and future happiness of 
children. Among the authors of the pieces are 

ongfellow, Wordsworth, Ben Johnson, James Russell 
Lowell, Mrs. Sigourney, Tennysun, Bryant, Saxe, T. H. 
Bayly, Whittier, Nehemiah Adams, Sir William Temple, 
Jeremy Taylor, Sprague, Gerald Massey, D. M. Moir, 
Mrs Southey, H. F. Gould, Dr. Watts, Dr. J. M. Mason, 
Willis, Pierpont, French, Stoddard, Mre. Stowe, Robert 
Burns, Xc Anintroductory article from the pen of Dr. 
Cumming of London, presents a general view of the argu- 


In less than an hour I was again 





ed application of the Pain Killer for an hour or more and 
at intervais during the mght, the alarming symptoms 
were subdued, avd in the morning only a slight soreness 
was felt in the finger. 

1 gave it ina severe case of Fever and Ague, according 
to directions, and it acted like a charm, breaking it up 
atonce. The Karens have great confidence in it. 

Mr. . Carpenter writes from Calcutta, “ Perry 
Davis’s Vegetable Pain Killer is a very valuable medi 
cine, and must people here that have used it entertain a 
high opinion of its wo th.’? 

BomBay, December 4th 1857. 
Messrs. P. Davis & Son—Gents:—We have sold the 
shipment of Pain Killer per ship Martha, and h: pe to 
close that per Squantum in a few days. Herewith find 
a draft for £50 on the Mercantile Bank of India London 
and China, to your order. Hope to remit you soon for 
sale ex-Squantum and Art Union. Yours truly, 
DossatHoy, MeRwanseR, & Co. 

MELBURNE AURTRALIA, May 14, 1858. 
Messrs. P. Davis & Son—Gents ; 

oe The “8S. H. Talbot,” with 54 boxes, and the 
* State of Maine,” with 48 boxes of your valuable Pain 
Killer, have arrived, and the Pain Killer is sold at 

rdozen. Neither of the lots are landed yet, bu we 
oo they will be in time fur us to forward your account 
sales and remittance by this mail. These two shipments 
are divided among four different buyers, two of whom 
would each have taken the whole 102 boxes if we would 


ments on which the Protestant Church rests the doctrine 
of infant salvation. 


SECOND EDITION OF 
GATHERED LILIES; 
oR, 

Little Children in Heaven, 
BY A. C. THOMPSON, 


Author of the “‘ The Better Land.” 18mo., flexible cloth, 
30c ; flexible cloth, gilt, 3le ; boards, full gilt, 42c. 





‘* My beloved has gone down into his garden to gather 
lilies.””»—~ong of Solomon. 

Contents :—I1—The Garden, whore is it? 2—What 
the Beloved is doing. 3—What does the Beloved gather? 
4—The period of gathering. 5—Who gathers them. 
How does he gather them? 7—Wuither are they taken? 
8—Why does he gather them? 9—A future gathering. 


“‘ A pretty little book on a beautiful subject, charming- 
ingly treated.”’—Philadelphia Presbyterian. 

** Those who read it will find in the few tiny passages 
exactly the drop oMcomfort which the case admits.’’— 
Christian Register. 

“Though written in prose, it contains the spirit of 
true poetry.”’—Phila. Christian Observer. 

“ His words bear the deep imprints of personal experi- 


allow it. This is the best comment we can make on your 
Pain Killer. Send us frequent shipments. **** 
RWELL, Hoorrr & STEVENS, 


ence, and will find an immediate response from others.” 
—Watchman and Reflector 
= “A delicate aod touching little book.”—Christian 


ron. 

**Redolent of the fragrance and purity of the sweet 
flower chosen for its title.””—Salem Gazette. 

* In almost every household such a little volume as this 
will meet with a tender welcome.””—N. Y. Evangelist. 


“HILLSIDE FARM; 
oR, 
Home Influences Illustrated. 


“ Curistian NURTURE” must have its ape and 
early growth at the fireside. Asis the child, so will be 
the man, hs matured life taking bias and shape at the 
knee of his mother. Every book or treatise therefore 
which stirs the public conscience in the direction of home 
influence, is a positive acqui the l of the 
age. The volume just issued 


Is A LIFE SKETCH, 


and drawn from Home Scenes in happy New England.— 
In the history of two families is seen the power of religion 


in one, and its absence in the other. The contrast tells 
its own story. 

IT Is ‘A BOOK FOR THE FAMILY, THE WHOLE 
FAMILY, in the widest sense of the term, and as such, 
should have a circulation ae broad as the Jand. It costs 
but 38 cents, and can be read through in an evening. It 
is also beautifully illustrated, making it doubly accepta- 


ble to thful readers. 
s jonny HENRY HOYT, 
9 Cornhill, Bosto 











B. G. MORRIS, 
GENERAL BOOK-BINDER AND 
Account Book Manufacturer. 

Rooms Nos. 15 and 16 M. M. Ballou’s Publishing House, 
Winter Street, Boston. 

Ps and Ornamental Bindings of every description_ 

in Ancient and Modern Designs, executed with neat 
ness and despatch. Music, Periodicals, and old books 
neatly repaired and bound to order. k Edge Gilding 
and Marbling for the Trade. Particular attention given 
to gilding Letter and Note Paper, &c. Estimates ten- 
dered to Authors and Publishers. Foreign Books Let- 
tered and Accented in the Neatest style. 


tyle. 
N.B. Gentlemen’s Libraries Repaired and Cleaned 
on the most Reasonable Terms. ely 








NEW JUVENILE BOOKSTORE. 


M. P. TEWKSBURY, 362 Washington8treet, Boston 
Writenktut for the patronage of the last TWRLVR 
ro eR ee sees Stay 
iro 8 al is 
thing in the line of ‘ae 

BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 


At Wholesale or Retail, on the most Reasonable Terms. 
Particular and constant pains taken in the supply of 


3—3W 


A NEW SOOK EVERY WEEK. 
URING the next three months, the AMERICAN 8. 
8. UNION, will issue a new voluma 
Every Saturday. 
The first in the Series entitled 
COOPER GENT, 
THIS DAY received. 


School Books and School Stationery 
WITH 
JUVENILE AND TOY BOOKS, GAMES, &. 














HENRY HOYT. 
a No. 9 ‘hill. 3 greater variety than an be found anywhere else. 































your goag name at all times, for it is more 
valuable to you than gold, high places, or| 
fashionable attire. Hold on to your truth, for | 
it will serve you well and do you good through | 
eternity. Hold on to your virtue, it is above! 
all price to you in all times and places. Hol 
on to your good character, for it is, and ever 
will be, your best wealth. 











peace and prosperity in this world. 
is another world, to which we are daily hasten- 
ing, and which we cannot escape—a world 








has come to offer salvation to all who will be- | 
lieve in him, and obey his commands. 
fore we advise all our readers to hold onto 
Him—Aold on to his precious promises—hold | 














he gain the 


whole world and lose his own 
soul !” Ww. 
















VARIETY. 


ee 


A VOLUNTEER BULL-FIGHT. 


I remember once seeing, 
school, a fight between two bulls. Although I 
could not have been more than eight years of 
age at the time, I shall never forget the specta- 
cle. It happened in this wise. Close by the 
school-house—a very unpretending edifice it 
was—ran a deep and rapid river. Across it 
had been thrown a high wooden bridge, the | 
hand-railing of which, time and the winds an 
the weather had entirely destroyed. The lan 
on the opposite sides of the stream was owne 
by different persons, and farmed by them re- 
spectively. One bright summer day—I re- 
member it as if it were yesterday—the hour of 
noon had arrived, and a frolicsome, fun-seeking 
troop of school-boys were let loose for an hour’s 
recreation. 

All at once the bellowing and roaring of two 
bulls, that had broken out of their enclosures 
on each side of the river, attracted our atten- | 
tion. The animals were not yet in sight of 
each other, but were approaching along the | 
highway at a rate of speed which would cause | 
them to meet near the centre of the high bridge | 
which [ have described, and beneath which, 
at some thirty feet, ran the river, between 
steep banks. The more daring of us gathered 
near the bridge, lining it, to see the anticipated 
fight. We were not disappointed. Nearer and 
nearer to each other approached the proud, 
pawing combatants. Bashan never produced | 
two brutes of fiercer aspect. ‘They lashed 
their sides with their tails; they tore the 
ground with their feet. Occasionally pes 
kneeled down, trying to gore the earth wit 
their horns. And us yet they were concealed, 
each from the other, by the ascent toward the 
bridge at either end. 

Presently, as they simultaneously ascended 
the respective abutments, they came in full 
sight ofeach other. The roar was mutual, and 
actually tremendous. Every urchin of us 
sprang into the fields and ran. Finding, how- 
ever, that we were not pursued, we hastily re- 
traced our steps. There they were, the fero- 
cious duelists, quite as sensibly employed as 
some of their human imitators. Front to front, 
their horns locked, every muscle strained, they 

were fighting as only bulls can fight. It seem- 
ed an even match. Now one would press 
back an opponent a few paces, and presently 
you would hear quick, sharp, short steps, and 
his adversary would be pressed back in return. 
The struggle was hard, was long, was savage. 
For a while neither obtained an advantage. 

Hitherto they had been pushing each other 
lengthwise of the bridge ; suddenly they began 
to wheel, and, in a moment, were facing each 
other breadthwise. Thus they were at right 
angles with the a of the old bridge, which 
shook, and creaked, and rocked again, with 
their tramping and their terrible strife. It was 
the work of a single moment; one of the 
beasts—I never could tell which—one of them, 
however, as if conscious of his position, made 
a violent, a desperate plunge forward, and 
pressed his antagonist back—back—back—till 
there was but another step of plank behind 
him—between him and nothing! The t 












































































ound. 


d form, but in manners, and in all the habits of 
its life. 
| consequently less aminbility of character. One 
of these animals, domesticated in England, 
The above is very good advice, as it regards | was so perverse at the age of three months, 
But there | that no one could touch it without making it 
very angry and even furious. The only edu- 
cation which they had been able to give it only 


I : | went so far as to make it follow its master for 
where the soul will exist forever. The Savior | jtg food, and even this was done unwillingly. 


There- | ocean, but are far less numerous than formerly. 
They cannot always approach the shore on ac- 
count of the ice, so that they make a temporary 
home of the glaciers, and in this floating habit- 
on to the hope of elernal life which is revealed ‘ation the little ones not unfrequently find a 
in the Gospel—for “ what is a man profited if} birth-place. The mother suckles and cares for 
them with great tenderness, and defends them 
| with fury. 


ja piece of ice, they use their tusks to assist 
|them in raising the heavy mass of the body 
from the water. 
as well as animal substances. 


when a lad at| Arctic seas, the vessels of all northern people 
| go there to hunt the walrus, not only for the 
, tusks, which furnish very good ivory, but also 
|to extract from its blubber the abundant oil, 
| which is better than that of the whale, as well 
jas for its skin, which is manufactured into 
| coach-braces. 


q | herds on certain shores, and it was not uncom- 
q|mon for them to kill from twelve to fifteen 
q | hundred of them in a single voyage ; but at the 
| present day they are rarely found, except in 


| finds himself wounded he gets into a terrible 


\tears the earth abouc him with his tusks, he 


| covers his head with his paws and rolls down 


| They surround the boats and try to sink them 
| by pulling them under with their tusks, or by 
| tearing the planks, of which they often take 


|combats with the white bear, in which they al- 
| ways conquer, they frequently lose a paw ; but 
jee remaining one is used with no less effect 





| 
| 


| 


A THE WALRUS. 
The walrus resembles the seal, not only in 


However it has less intelligence, and 


These animals inhabit all parts of the frozen 


When these creatures go on shore, or mount 


They appear to eat sea-weed 


In spite of the dangers of navigation in the 


Hunters formerly found them in immense 


small troops or in families. 

In the sea they are harpooned in the same 
manner as whales, and if found on the shore 
they are killed with a lance. When a walrus 


passion, and if he cannot reach his enemy, he 


breaks the weapons of the venturesome hunter, 
and finally, in the height of his wrath, he 


the slope into the sea. 

If they are in great numbers when they are 
attacked in the water, the protection which 
they mutually afford each other renders them 
audacious. In this case they do not flee.— 


away large pieces. At such times, and in their 


on that account. 

If the hunters succeed in harpooning one 
they generally add several more, for these 
creatures use all their exertions to defend and 
deliver their comrade. If frightened by their 
number and their fury, and especially by the 
mad bellowings that rend the air, hunters deem 
it prudent to retreat, the walruses pursue them 
for a great distance and do not seem to give up 
their project of vengeance until the boat is lost 
from their sight. 


AN INDIAN INCIDENT. 

In Col. Addison’s ‘Traits and stories of 
Indian Life,’ just issued in London, is this cu- 
rious story of one of the author’s experiences : 
One evening I returned, more than usually 
fatigued, to my bungalow, and hastened to bed ; 
1 was soon asleep, and, as usual, dreaming of 
Europe and her charms. Suddenly I was 
awakened by a cold object resting on my arm. 
Involuntarily I raised my other arm toward it: 
it oe rapidly off—not, however, till it had 
inflicted its dreadful bite ; for I plainly felt the 
pain, which, though not acute, was stinging, 
resembling the puncture of a hot instrument, 
ora sudden scald. The fact, however, was 
obvious. I had been bitten by a snake, and 
was probably a dead man. I sprung from my 
Bed, rushed to my dressing-table, seized one of 





my razors, and without hesitation cut out the 
| bitten part. I actually scooped out a piece 
| nearly as large asa nut; then with my arm 
bleeding profusely, I rushed toward the lamp, 












was one Of intense interest to us juvenile spec- 
tators. Never was the amphitheatre of Rome 
the scene of a more exciting combat. Another 
step backward ; yes, the unfortunate bull had 
been forced to take it! Back he is pressed, 
and over he goes! 

Such a sight { never saw—I probably shall 
never see again. Imagine a bull pitched back- 
ward over a bridge, and falling at least thirty 
feet, over and over! He turned once or twice, 
probably ; I thought he turned over fifty times, 
there oped ~- a confusion = horns and 
feet, revolving, flying through air. But 
down he went; the ae ft deep, and he 
disa , leaving a whirlpool of foam be- 
hind him, and making the river undulate far 
and wide with the concussion of his ponderous 


bulk. 
did not a Rie A be- 
as I supposed, id not. But we 
and shouted our applause. ‘There 
victor, directiygdown into the 











































j and, hing it up, burnt the wounded part for 
several seconds. By this time several of my 
servants had arrived, alarmed by my cries.— 
One hastened off for our assistant surgeon, who 
lived next door, while the others began to 
question me. In broken sentences I explained 
to them my situation. ‘They were horrified.— 
While one poured eau de luce into the dreadful 
self-inflicted gash, the others prepared a por- 
tion of the same medicine diluted in water, 
which I hastily swallowed. By this time I was 
more calm, and when Dr. Lisson arrived, I was 
collected enough to view my situation with be- 
coming ee 

_ While he was ing my arm and binding 
it up I took advantage of the silence, the awe 
of the moment, to signify to him my last wish- 
es in case of my death, I stated the manner 
in which I desired to be buried, the style of 
letters I wished written to my relations; the 





fancied 1 had been bitten by a snake, I had 
chosen to take * precautionary measures.’ 
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While the twilight shadows gather, 
We shall wait in vain to feel 

Little arms, all white and dimpled, 
Round our neck so softly steal ; 

Our wet cheek will miss the pressure 
Of sweet lips so warm and red, 

And our bosom sadly, sadly 
Miss that darling little head 

Which was wont to rest there sweetly ; 
And those golden eyes so bright, 

We shall miss their loving glances, 
We shall miss their soft Good-night. 





) 


When the morrow’s sun is shining, 

‘They will take this cherished form, 
They will bear it to the church-yard, 

And consign it to the worm ; 
Well—what matter! It is only 

The clay-dress our darling wore ; 
God hath robed her as an angel, 

She hath need of this no more; 
Fold her hands, and o’er her pillow 

Scatter flowers all pure and white, 
Kiss the marble brow, and whisper, 

Once again, a last Good-night. 
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BEAUTIFUL HANDS. 


Asa young friend was standing with us 
noticing the pedestrians on the sidewalk, a 
very stylish and elegant girl passed us. ‘ What 
beautiful hands Miss has!’ exclaimed 
our friend. 

‘What makes them beautiful ? 

‘ Why, they are small, white, soft and ex- 
quisitely shaped. The fingers taper down most 
delicately, and there is a roseate blush on the 
finger nails that no artist could imitate.’ 

‘Is that all that constitutes the beauty of the 
hand? Is not something more to be included 
in your catalogue of beauty, which you have not 
enumerated, to make the hand desirable ” 

* What more would you have ?” 

‘Are they charitable hands? Have they 
ever fed the poor? Have they ever carried the 
necessities of life to the widow and the orphan ? 
Has their soft touch ever smoothed the irrita- 
tion of sickness, and the agonies of pain? Do 
the poor bless those rosy-tipped fingers as their 
wants are supplied by them : 

* Are they useful hands? Have they been 
taught that the world is not a play-ground, or a 
theatre of display, or a mere lounging-place ? 
Do those delicate hands everlabor? Are they 
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| General :” “The General has now attained 








lizard, a harmless animal, which, beyond the | bird, his notes being sweet and melodious. — 
blistering drop he let fall on my arm, bears no| Sometimes he will sing for an hour without | 
venom. The doctor burst intoa roar of laugh- intermission. He is a general favorite—does | 
ter. The black rascals joined in it. The next} what he pleases with impunity—and is regard- | 
week I was forced to get two months’ leave,|ed as a sort of fixture in the office. 
for whenever I appeared with my arm in | while we are writing he is playing on the table, 
sling, my ‘ dying words’ were quoted to me. I|and is so tame that he suffers himself to be | pwitight HOU 
was almost teased to death, because whenI handled without any show of fear—Cumber-| Scrap Book. 
land Telegraph. 


ven | 
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| 


| 





his 2ist year, and though ‘in mind a man,’ is | * 
‘in bulk less than a baby still” It is told of 
him that in a recent angry discussion with his | 
wother, in whose favor he had previously made | 
his will, the dame menaced his little person | 
with a flogging unless he complied with her 
wishes. But Tom, notwithstanding, continued | 
to hold out, until finding himself suspended in | 
mid air in one hand, and the birch ready to be | 
applied in the other, he roared at the top of his | 
infantine voice, | 

‘Mind what you are about, mother ; if you 
hit me I'l] change my will, you may depend on 
it” and the birch, as by enchantment, fell harm- 
less from the uplifted hand.’ 


THE CROSS. 


There was a custom once prevalent, it is | 


)said, among some of the Indian tribes of the | OB 


West, which, like a similar institution among 
the Jews, coincided very remarkably with some | 
of the great characteristics of the pian of salva- | 
tion by Jesus Christ. It was this: when and | 
wherever these Indians pitched their camps for 
any considerable time, they cut down a sap-| 
ling, and having stripped off its bark, and stain- | 
ed it with the blood of beasts taken in hunting, 
they planted it within their encampment as a 
post of refuge. Now, whoever of that tribe | 
was p d by the ger of blood, could he | 
but reach forward and touch that consecrated | 
wood, he was safe, although the tomahawk | 
were descending upon his head, and the knife | 
aimed at his bosom. } 





A tall, stooping, gaunt son of Vermont pre- 
sented himself in front of the Benton House, 
yesterday, where a number of ladies and gen- 
tlemen were standing, and inquired for Mr. 
, a deputy in one of the state offices. He 
was not there. The next inquiry was, 

* How shall I know him?’ 

‘ He is a tall, dark-complexioned young man, 
with a heavy beard and moustache.’ 

‘Is he disfigured in any other way ? was the 
next question, delivered with the utmost 
naivette, and without the shadow of emotion.— 
Everybody present roared where the laugh 
came in. 





‘ Biddy, bring me some salt.’ 





ever employed about the domestic duties of 
life—the homely, ordinary employments of the 
household ? Or does the owner leave all that 
to her mother, while she nourishes her delicate 
hands in idleness ? 

‘Are they modest hands? Will they per- 
form their charities or their duties without 
vanity ? Or do they pander to the pride of their 
owner by their delicacy and beauty? Does 
she think more of their display than of the im- 

r nt of her intellect and character? Ifad 
she rather be called ‘the girl with beautiful 
hands’ than - receive any — praise for 

i y ol or h +, 

‘ Are they humble hands? Will their owner 
extend them to grasp the hard hand of that old 
schoolfellow, who sat at the same desk with 
her and on the same recitation bench, but who 
now must earn her living by her labor? Or 
will they remain concealed, in their exclusive- 
ness, in her aristocratic muff, as she sweeps by 
her former companion ? 

‘ Are they religious hands? Are they ever 
clasped in pore or elevated in praise? Does 
she remember the God who has made her to 
differ from so many of her sex, and devote her 
— ~s , to his service ? 

‘oes she try to imitate Savior 
about siapeutt Or are her aude toc dele 
care, too beautiful to be employed in good 














way in which I wished my little remaining 
pro; disposed of. The doctor was almost 
tem to shed tears. The surrounding 


works ? These are the qualities that make the 


| Sure, an’ I will, your riverence. 
| Forthwith appeared Biddy, with the article 
| in her hand. 

‘Never again bring me anything in your 
|hand” said the master; ‘you should have 
| brought it on a plate.” 

‘The evening meal bev | 
again rung, and the faithfu 
appeared. 

*T want my slippers.’ 

‘Biddy went, and returned, bearing in her 
hand a plate, upon which were the priest’s slip- 
| pers. 


Lord Tenterden’s early destination was 
changed by a disappointment. When he and 
Mr. Justice Richards were going to the Home 
Circuit, they visited the cathedral at Canter- 
bury together. Richards commended the voice 
of a singing man in the choir. ‘ Ah!’ said 
Lord Tenterden, ‘that is the only man I ever 
envied! When at school in this town, we 
were candidates for a chorister’s place, and he 
obtained it.’ 


over, the bell was 
domestic instantly 


MOTTO FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Attempt the end, and never stand to doubt ; 
Nothing so hard but search will find it out, 


He who teaches religi 





nt. 


THE 


and the unmistakable benefit conferred on thousands 


enjoys. 
upon the community, have failed, and been discarde: 
has gained friends by every trial, conferred benefity 
the attlicted they can never forget, and produced 
tvo numerous and remarkable to be forgotten. 


IVHE reasons why the preference is given to the GBUY. 


mix. 
Size plate. Price. 
Hiawatha’s Wooing, 14x18 se 
The Farm Yard, 13x19 10. 
The Mappy Family, 13x17 1 
Les Orphelens, 10x9 A 
The Jewsharp Lesson, 9x10 , 
The Letter Bird, 9x11 P 
rn and Infancy, 16x22 O 
| Alsotwo beautifal Crayon Studies, Long fellow’s 
} line, and Guido’s Beatrice Cenci. Excellent 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. t 
ooo OO“qe>ER“NRR ————— — — - ——————————ee = 
abyss below, into which he had hurled his un- SS stood in the mute agony of woe.— | hand a beautiful one, in my estimation. There; THE MASSACHUSETTS 8. 8. SOCIRg, 
YOUTH’S COMPANION. lucky foe. He stood, however, but a moment;| Lisson, however, hoped I had cut deep enough, |is an amaranthine loveliness in such hands A8 just added to its list of more than a oa 
and then, as if frightened at the prospect, be-| and assured me he thought the virus had not|superior to the tapering slenderness of the | )-- ferent publications, faa + Arend iat 
to snort and step backward. Back, back| had time to enter the system. ‘ Let us at) fingers or the roseate hue of nails.—Life Mlus-| eNoiisn NELLIE, ot, Glimpses of Beggar Lite, 
BOSTON, SEPTEMBER 30, 1858. e retreated, with his head in the same pug-| least, he said, ‘ have the consolation of destroy- | lrated. Mrs. E. L. Northrop, author of Helen Mortimer) 
——_—————————————— | nacious attitude as when in combat—back—| ing the reptile that has thus endangered your; Tat rs? a Daag pny tn a bag gt to de Goa 
HOLD ON, BOYS. still another step back—and over he, too, went life. Here, my men, bring each a soft cane, A SINGING MOUSE. Wak” 30 pp., illneteated with five beautifin ae 
7 : sust | 08 the opposite side of the bridge, performing | and let us attack the monster together.’ One of these little animals inhabits our office.| gravings. Price 50 cents. — 
Hold on to your tongue when you are just | just as many and as ludicrous somersets as his} |The men ran out and came back each armed | For several years past he has made his home | This is an intensely interesting book, which everyig, 
ready to swear, lie, speak harshly, or ye “a | adversary had done a minute before. with a pliant bamboo, a single Stroke of which | jn it. He has become very familiar with all | should read. ; é 
improper word. Hold onto your hand w ~ It was a scene to remember; and the a will instantly kill the most dreaded snake in | hands, and in broad daylight he can be seen | VW Piec it With fue cxietanl Uluatretion Christy 
you are about to strike, pinch, scratch, or Held formance called forth immense applause from} India. | playing around the feet of the compositors, or} 40 cents. 30» 
or do any disobedient or improper 7 int of | tHe group of juvenile amateurs who witnessed| ‘And now, surround the bed; the reptile | dancing about the cases, seemingly as little ap- | WILLIS HOWARD ; or, Two Secrets well kept. i 
on to your foot when you are on the point of} 5. fn about five minutes both bulls might be| cannot have got away. Gently; gently ; keep | prehensive of danger as if snugly away in his | ballished wigh three new engravings. This is a book ig 
kicking, running away from duty, eid on teen well sobered by their ducking, dripping} your eyes steadily fixed. He must be under|nest. The paste-cup is his delight, but he | Fema Sea ‘akhnents ST GOLE. By na 
the path of error, shane or crime. Hold od ‘0 | wet, scratching up the steep, gravelly banks, | the pillow. Directly I raise it be ready to! never objects to a bit of cake, or fruit, with | Kimball, author of ‘Happy Choice, The Await 
your temper when you are angry, excited or) (30) on his own side of the river. ‘Those| strike. Ha, there he is. | which his admirers supply him. He is a most| Sinner,” and several other books of the Siciety, jy pR 
imposed upon, or others are angry about you. |} .114 will never fight any more,’ said a boy be- The servants at once struck at the object | remarkable little animal. A piece of cake puts | Pens pad o b-0 ns wUMB 
Hold on to your heart when evil associates|}in4 me, His prediction turned out correct ; inted out, and succeeded in killing it. They | him in high glee, and when he has devoured | ~ Wanderer, with illustrations. 108 pp. Seam h 
seek your company, and invite you to join in| for two more peaceably-disposed bulls than Peld it up, and lo! it proved to be a poor little | it, he gets ina corner and sings like a canary | HOME SCENES in the Norwood Family, divided jy 
their games, mirth and revelry. Hold on to they were, ever afterward, could not have been i 


17 chapters, with two original 
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DAY OF ADVENTURES. By the Author of 


‘ Eldest Daughter,’ ‘ Beacons and Beckonings,’ ¢ Gig, 
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engravings. i » 








er’s Sheaf,’ &c. Illustrated with three very THE P" 
engravings. 122 pp.—l0 chapters. 23 cents, 
FEW LEISURE HOURS. All who love leisure hoan The follow 
should read it. 9 pp. 25 cents. . t of 
RS; or, Stories from Mrs. Browyy agcen 

For Charlotte and Ellen. But then Mr. Ste 
stories are just as good for any other children, ip vo he 
25 cents. 
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eer TEN MILE STONES in the Life Journey Of Jessie Pal, 
= 4, MOUME GRABIEAR OFASR | oS Mas ras fala? oo wot megane 
. ’ OF, &@ word to 
THE LAST GOOD-NIGHT. ‘ Did you ever study grammar ” | "Paces. pp ee, os 
Close her eyelids—press them gently ‘I did, sir? MOSES H. SARGENT, Treasure, "gine best me 
O’er the dead and leaden eyes, * What case is Mr. D——? eu No. 18 Cornhill, Bosteu «Hand sixty-on 
For the soul that made them lovely, ' = an Save case. we _ = sapend it 
Hath returned unto the skies; * How so? : base, 1 did n 
: : : ante r SHERRY PE 
Wipe the death-drops from her forehead, ‘ Because erg nay to pay his po 9 rom ow s sia wei? ‘ CTORAL emmenced 
‘ $ lon, en manufacture y & practical 
Sever one dear golden tress, ae been owing for over three years and a he he He menseeeaten 10 8.) ractaeal eat some 
Fold her icy hands all meekly, half.’ . o able accuracy and care, it 1s sealed aud protected bp breathe, 
Smooth the little snowy dress ; ‘Right. What's a noun? PP | ther Ngati leer meager ee - below 
Scatter flowerets o’er her pillow— | ‘ Don’t know ; but 1 know what renoun is. * meay the Sear tin oes Lowen Fagg ne os Be nend 
Gentle flowers, so pure and white— ‘ Well, what is it?” : I | monary complaints ; for coughs, colds, hoarsenees, asthag fam Ses and the 
Lay the bud upon her bosom, ‘Running off without paying the printer, and Sete tae cates nee inoipienty one nme an 
here—now softly say, Good-night. getting on the black list as a delinquent. vanced stages of the disease. As time makes these fhey d, in all the 
‘Good. What is a conjunction ? | wider and better known, this medicine bas gradually this’ giar 
Though our tears flow fast and faster, ©A method of collecting outside subscrip- | come the best reliance of the afflicted, from the log eaba MMO. 

Yet we would not call her back P . ° ° ‘ of the American peasant to the palaces of Luropean king, minutes ton 
Ww Jad her feet 1 ’ | tions in conjunction with the constable—never | Throughout this entire country, in every state ana » ti 
e are _ 4 er feet no longer employed by printers until the last extremity.’ and indeed almost every hamlet it contains, cuan the sam 

Tread life’s rough and thorny track ; 7 oe 1 h PecTonAL is known as the best of all remedies for diss Mmount the c 
’ That’s right. Go to your seat and behave | : : 
We are glad our Heavenly Father | es of the throat and lungs. in many foreign countries * 
8 A y yourself.’ | is extensively used by their most intelligent physi ascent 1 
Took her while her heart was pure, | 1f there is any dependence on what men of every station MMlonst, with t 
We are glad He did not leave her TOM THUMB | certify it has done for them; if we can trust ourow 
All life’s trials to endure ; * } ap when oe see the dangerous atfections of the = 4 There are tv 
’ . : = . | yield to it: if we can depend on the assurance of 
We are glad—and yet the tear-drop Galignani, noticing the fact that Mr. Bar- | gent physicians, whose business is to kiiow 3 in short, if ®, from 
Falleth ; for alas! we know num has passed through Paris, on his Way to | there is any reliance upon any thing, then is it irreftue Mtwo or three 
That our fireside will be love! Baden, where he proposed to exhibit Gen. | bly proven that this medicine does cure the class of dip low. makin 
We shall mies our darling = Tom Thumb, tells this story of the little | :1ses it is Gesigned for, beyond any and all other remetia: BRUM) g 
es r \ . 
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ufferers, could originate and maintain the reputations 
While many inferior remedies have been thm 
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Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYER, 
PRACTICAL AND ANALYTICAL CHEMIST 


Lowell, Mass, 
And sold by all the Druggists everywhere. 
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XT EVERY FAMILY 
SHOULD HAVE ONE OF 
GROVER & BAKER’S 
SEWING MACHINES, 











ER & BAKEK machine, are the following: 
FIRST—It is MORE SIMPLE and EASILY KEPT 
DER than any other machine. 

SECOND—It makes a seam which will not RiPo 
AVEL, though every third stitch is cut. 
‘TRLRD—It sews from two orcinary spools, and thusall 
trouble of winding thread is avoided, while the same 
Machine can be adapted, at pleasure, by a mere chang 
of spools, to all varieties of work. 

FOURLH—The same Machine runs silk, linen thread 
and common spovl-cotton, with equal facility. 

FIFTH—The seam is as elastic as the most east 
fabric, so that it is free from all liability to break is 
washing, ironing, or otherwise. 

SIXTH—The stitch made by this Machine is maw 
seer than any other made, either by hand or m 
chine. 

Twenty Patterns to Select From 
PRICE FROM $75 TO $125. 


In making remittances, Drafts must be made 
to the Order of THE GROVER & B 
SEWING MACHINE COMPANY. 


PRINCIPAL SALES ROOMS 


18 Summer Street, . Boston 
495 Broadwa. . e New Yorks 
. Philadelphia, 
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GRECIAN PAINTING, 
AND ANTIQUE PAINTING ON GLASS. 
J‘ E. TILTON & CO., 
161 Washington Street, Boston, 
(LATELY OF SALEM, MASS.,’) 


UBLISH the following Fins ENGRAVINGS, Men 
send by Mail Post Paid on receipt of price, with 


P 


rules to paint each, colors used and how to 


price $1, each. 
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FREE ENTERTAINMENT FOR THE 


YOUNG. : 
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HE Subscribers cordially invite all who wish t 
or play upon their piano-fortes, to visit their 
rooms, whenever they wish, particularly on W 
and Saturday afternoons, at 484 WarHINGTON 
Boston, where et be seen SQUARE, GRAND, 

LOR, GRAND, ORTHEON, and UPEIGHT 6G : 
PIANO-FORTE_ On ExuiBiTIoN, on For SLs. 
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A FAMILY PAPER i 

DEVOTED TO ids 

Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love- 5ei@, 
tarianism, No Controversy: 

PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY , 

OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MB. 

No. 22 School Street. : 
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BOUND VOLUMES $1 ana $1.29. a 
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W. Hyde, & E. F. Duren, Bangor, Ages ~ 
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